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ABSTRACT . ' ^ 

This statement,, prepared by the National Couiicil of 
Teachers of English, addresses the increasing problem of censorship 
in the public schools* in* the form of pressure to restrict or deny 
students access to cerH:ain books or periodicals deemed objectionable 
by individuals or groups on moral, political, religious, ethnic, 
racial, or philosophical grounds. The first section of the statement 
discusses the right to read and tlie English teacher, pointing out * 
tihat virtually any work used in the class-room, could be £he subject of 
often arbitrary and irrational censorship. The next section contains 
an open letter, tto ci^tizens from NCTE, providing a rationale against 
censorship, discussing ^hy^ensorship is a threat t<^^ 
what the community's ^^ponsiibilities are in suppbrting^^fc^^ 
The third section, addressed to^ teachers of English, librarians, and 
school administrators, provides* a program of acti<?n for schools 
dealing with censorship, including procedures for bpok selection, 
suggestions for enlisting the support af^JJie -commiinity , procedures 
for defending books under critijcism, and a samp^Xe fdrm'.for citizen's 
request for reconsideration of a'Vork ;jsed in tlie curficuliun. A 
^elected bibliography concludes the statement. (HTH)l 
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The current edition of Zhe Students' Right to Read 
is an adaptation and updating of the original Council 
Statement, .including "Citizen's Request for Recon- 
sideration, of' a Work/' prepared by the Committee 
on the Right to Read of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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,son, in 1982 was* updated «and; greatly* shortened 
for the s^ake of wider* end ^orfiplimegt^V distrTbo- 
tton, and to'acknovylBdge the issu^Noi a. new Snd 
compl.wpntary pubhcatiorfT The ^ Students''' J^fght 
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The Students'. Right to Read' 



The Right tp'Read and tl>e Teacher of English 

For many years, American schools have been pressured 
to restrict or, deny students access'to books or peri- 
odicals deemed objectionable by some individual 
or group on moral, political, religious, ethnic, racial, 
or philosop^^ical grounds These pressures have 
mounted la, recent ^ears, and English teachers have 
no reason to believe they- will dimmish. The fnght 
against censorship is a continuing series of skirmishes, 
not a pitched battle leading to a final victory ovQf 
censorship. 

We caa safely make two statements about censor- 
ship first, any work i^s potentially open to^attaek by 
someone, somewhere, sometime, for^«ome reason, 
second, censors^hip is often arbitrary ancF irrational. 
For examfple, clfcics traciitionally% used in English 
classrooms ha^e been accused of containing obscene, 
^retical, or subversive etemervts.^ What- English 
teacher could anticipate jujdgments such as the 
following-judgments characteristic of those nnade by 
ma^ny would-be censors: - • 

. Plato's Republic "This book is un-Christian/' 
George Eliot's Silas Marner "You can't prove 
what that dirty old'man is doing with that "child 
• between chapters.'*^ 

Jules \^erfie's Around the World m Eighty Days. 
"Very unfavorable to Mormons,"' , 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Scarlet ^Letter. "A 
filthy book" ^ 

. Shakespeare's Macbeth "Too violent for children 
today " 

Fyodor Dostoevsky's Cnme^'-^nct ^Punishment, 
"Serves as a poor model for young ""people." 
Herman Melville's Moby Dick, ^'Contains homo- 
sexuality " 

Modern works, even more than the classics, are 
criticized as "filthy," "un-American,", "overly 
realistic" and "anti-war." Some books havfe beeh . 
attacked merely for being "con'troveVslal," suggesting 
that for some people the purpose of education is npt 
the investigation of ideas but rather the indoctcina- 
tipn of certain set beliefs and standards. The fo'llow- 
ing statements represent complaints typical of those 
O ^de against modern works of literature. 



J,Q. Salinger's The Catcher in the Rye. '-A dread- 
ful dreary recital X)f sickness, sordidness, and 
sadism " (Without much quest*on^ Salinger's book 
h-as been for some time the most widely censored 
book in the United States ) ^ ^ 

K\jr\*\lonnequ\:% Slaughterhouse-Five "Its repeti- 
tious obscenity and immorality merely degrade 
and defile, teaching nothing." 
Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird/ fjhe word 
,\rape is used several times Children should not 
see this in a'ny literature book." ' ' ; 

Some groups and individuals hav? 5lso raised 
objectPons to literature \A/ritten specifically fer young 
people. As long as novels intended for yourjg people 
stayed at the intellectual and ^motionaPl level of 
A Date for Marcy or A Touchdown for Thunderbird 
High, ce'nsors could forego criticism. But manycon- 
temporary novels for adolescents focus on the real 
world of young' people-drugs, prernarijtal sex, 
alcoholism, divorce, high school gangs, schpol drop 
outs, racism, violence, *and servst^ality Eriglish teach- 
ers vyilling to tJefend the classics and modern Ijjtera-,, 
ture^must be prepared to give equally sfpirited defense 
to serious and worthwhile adolescent novels , 

Literature about ethnic or racial minorities re- 
mams "contfeversial" or "objectionable" to many 
adults. As long as groups such as blacks, Indians, 
'orientals, Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans "kept their, 
proper place" -awarded them by an Anglo society-' 
censors rarely raised their y/oices. But attafcks have 
increased in frequency as minority groups have re- 
fused to observe their assigned "placet" Though 
nominally the criticisms of racial or ethnic litera- 
ture have usually been directed at "bad language," 
"suggestive situatio^ps," "questionable literary merUJ' 
or "ungrammatical English" (usually oblique com- 
plaints about the different dialect or culture' of a 
group), the underlying motive for some attacks has 
unquestionably, been racial. Typical of .censors' 
criticisms of ethQic works are the following com- 
ments. ' 

Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man 'The book is biased 
; on the black question." 

Anne Frank's Diary^ of a Young Girl. "Obscene 

• and blasphemous."' 

^Idndge Cleaver's Soulcn Ice ^"Totally objection- 
able and without any literary value.'*v , • ^ 

Books are not alone in being subject to censorship. 
Magazin^es or .newspapers used, recon)mended, or 
O 5rred to in English classes have increasingly drawn 
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the censor's fire. Few libraries would regard tijeir 
periodical collections as worthwhile or representa- # . 
tive without Sonne or all of the following publications, 
but all of thenn have been the target of censors on 
^cca^ion. 

National Geographic. "Nudity and sensationalisnn., 
especially in stories on barbaric foreign peo'ple." 
Schc^st'ic Magazine "Doctrines opposing the 
beliefs of the nnajority, socialistic > programs; 
pronnotes racial unrest and contains very\detailed 
geography of foreign countries, especially those 
' i.nhabited by dark people."' ^ ^ 
National Observer "Right-^ing trash^ith badly 
reported news.']^ C ^ 

New^York Times. "That> thing sho*jld 6e out- 
lawed after printing the , Pentagon papers and 
helping our country's enemies ^' 

The imnnediate results of demands^ to censor 
books or penodicals vary. At times, school boards * 
and administrators have s(jpported and defended 
their teachers, their use of materials under fire, c^nd 
the stud^t's right of access to the materials. At other 
times, however, special committees have been forn)ecf 
to cull 6ut "objectionable works" or "moderrl'traJh" 
or ''controversial literature." Some ^teachers have 
been summarily reprimanded for assigning cer;ain 
works, even to mature students Others have been 
able to 'retain their positions only after initiaririg* 
court action. » * , v 

Not as sensational, but perhaps more important, 
are the long range results Schools have removed f^om 
libraries and classroorns and English teachers tjave 
avoided using or recommending works which might 
make members of t'he comm^unity angry Many stu- 
dents are c^equentfy "educated"' in a school atnnlos- 
phere hostile to freB, inquiry. And many teachfers 
learn to* emphasize their own safety rather than th^ir 
students' needs. 

the problem of censorship does not derive solelV 
from the small^anti-intelleotual, ultt^a^moral,^ or ultra\ 
patriotic groups which will a|v«[,ays function in a\ 
society that guarantees freedom of^ 6peech and 
freedom of the press The present concern is rather 
with the- f requei^cy^ and force of attacks by others, ^ 
often people of good will and the b^t intentions, 
some "from within the teaching professi9n. The 
National Council of ^achers of English, the National 
Education .Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and the' American Uibrary Assofciation,, 
O IS. well as. the publishing incjustry and writers ,Hiem-. , 
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pelves, agre^ pressjure^ for c^/isorshyp are ^ great 
throughout our societ/ 

The materiakthat follows iS divided into two^^sec- 
tions The first on "The Right to Read" i^ addressed 
to parents and the cOmniunity at large Separately 
prifTted by NCTE,' it 'may be obtained in quantity 
for distrit)ution The'bther'section, "A Program of 
^ Action," lists Councii rei^O^raendations for estab- 
lishing professional comrTTittaes ii^ every scihool^to 
set\up procedures for took selection, to work for 
community supplbrt, and to review complaints 
agamst any book or perjodicaj 



The Right to Read 



An.open letter to t,he citizens • ' 
-of'cfur country from the National Council ' 
^ of Teachers of English 

• • ■ \ 

Where suspicion fills the'air and holds^cholars ^n<3<ine 
for fear of their \obi, there can be no exercise of the ^ . 
'free intellect . A problem can no longer be pursued 
with impunity to its edges. Fear stalks the classroom 
The teacher ^is no longer a stimulant to adventurous 
thinking, she becomes instead a pipe line for safe and 
sound iriformation A deadening dogma takesMhe 
place of free inquiry Instruction tends to ^ecoVne 
sterile, pursuit of knowledge is dfSCoOraged, aT«->, 
cuss^on often leaves off where it should t>egin. 

* Justice VVilham 0 Douglas, 

* ,Unit6d States Supreme Court. 

^ * ^ ^, ' Adier v. Board of" Education, 1952. 

The right to read, ILKe all rights guaranteed of implied 
Within our constitutional traditidn, can be used 
wisely or foolishly. In many ways, education is an 
effort to improve the quality of choices op6n to all 
students. But to deny the freedom of chcfice in fear 
. that It may be unwisely used is' to destroy the free- 
.dom itself. For this reason, we respect the right of 
individuals, to be selective in, their own reading. Biit 
- for the'same reason, we oppose efforts of individuals 
or ^rOups to limit the freedom of choice df others 
or to. impose their own standaVds or tastes upon the 

„^_comm unity 'at Large ^ . _ 

" The right of any individual ^ot just to read but to 
read whatever he or she wants to read is basic to a 
/democratic society. This right is' based on an assump- 
* tion that the educated possess judgment and under- 
standing and can be trusted with the determination 
of their owp actions. I'n , effect," the reader is freed 
from th^ bon(5s of chance. The reader is not limited 
by birth, geographic Location, or time, sPnce reading 
allows meeting people, debating philosophies, and 
experiencing events far beyond the narrow confines 
► ' of an individual's own existence^ 

In selecting books for reading by young people, 
Engll^ teachers consider the contribution 'which 
each- work may makie'to the education of the reader,^ 
^ its aesthetic value,Jts honesty, its readabiHty for a 
particular grou^ of students, aad its appeal t^doles- 
cents. jE^glish teachers, however, may use different 
^ iS^k% for different purposes. The crjteria for choos-' 
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my a. work to be read by an entire class are somewhat 
different from the criteria for thoo^ing worlds to be 
read t)y ^small groups- For, example, a te'^cher^ might 
sleet John Knbwies' A Separate Peace Jor reading 
by . an entire class, par.tly because the book has 
received wide critical *r5jcogniiion, partly because it 
IS relatively short and will keep the attentidrPof 
many slow readers, and partly because it has proved 
popular vVith' many students of 'widely 'differing' 
abilities. The same tfe^cher, faced with the responsi- 
bility of choosing or recommending books for^several 
small groups of students, might select or recommend 
books as different, as Nathaniel Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter, Jack Schaefer's Shane, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's One Day m the Life of Is/an Deniso-^ 
vitch, Plorre Boulle's The Bridge o\^r the River Kwai, 
Charles Dickens' Gr^at Expectations, or Paut Zindel's 
The Pigman, depending ^upon the abilities and in- 
terests of the students in each group* And the criteria 
for suggesting books to individuals or for recom- 
mending something- worth reading for a student who 
casually stops by after class are different from select- 
ing materiaF for a cl^ss or group But the teacher 
^elects, not censors, books 'Selectibg implies that a 
teacher is free to choose ^his or that work, depending 
upon purpose to be achieved and the student or 
class in question, but a book selected this year may 
bfi ignored next yea/, arrd ^the reverse. Censorship 
implies that certain works are not open to selection, 
this year or any year. * < 

^aMace Stevens once wrote, "LitefatMr6 is the 
better part of life. To .this It seems inevitably 
necessary to add, provided lif^ 15 the beVter part of 
literature " Students and parents have the ^right to 
demand that education today keep students in 
touch w^th the reality of th'e , world outside* the 
classroom Much of classic literature asks questions 
as valid and significant today as-when the literature 
first appeared, questions like "What is the J*ture 
of humanity^" "Why do people praise individuality 
» and practice confgrmity^" "What do people need "for 
a goob life?" and "'What is the nature of the^good. 
person?"' But^ydlJth is the age of revolt. To pretend 
otherwise is to Ignore a reality made clear to young 
people and adults alike on television and radio, in 
newspapers and magazines. English teachers must be 
free to employ books,, tjlassic or contemporary, which 
do not lie to the young about-the perilous but v^on- 
derous times we live in, books which tall^ of the 
fgars, hopes, joyi, and frustrations people experience, 
books about peofDie not only as they^e ^ut as they 
O English teachers forced through the pressures 



of censorsiaip .to use only safe or^ antiseptic 'works 
are placed'in th^ morally and intellectually untenable 
position of lying to fheir students about the nature 
and condition of mankind. 

ThiB teacher must exercise care to select or recom* 
merxi works f6r class reading and group discussion. 
One of *the mpst important responsjbilitiea of the 
English teacher is developing rappop^ and 'respect 
*among students Respect for the "uniqueness ^nd . 
potential of the individual, an important facet of the 
study of fiterature, should be emphasized m the 
English class. Literature classes should reflect the 
cultural cofStributiohs of many fninoj-ity groups in 

Sh^ United States, just as' they should acquaint stu- 
ients with contributions from the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 



The^Threat to Educatibn 

Censorship leaves students with an inadequate and 
distorted picture of theNdeals, values, and problems 
of their culture Writers, may often represent their 
^culture; or they may stand to the side and descNbe 
and fevalu&te^ that" cu^ure Yet' partly because of 
censorship* or^ th^ fear of censorship, mar\y vwiters 
are jghored^f inadequately represented in the public 
schools, and.many^e repfisentVd in -anthologies, 
ndt by their^ best work but by theirV "safest"- or 
"least offensi\;e'?> work. 

The 'censorship pfesures receiving . the ^r^atest 
publicity are ^ose of small groups wRo prolest the 
use of a limited number t)f books with sorwe "objec- 
tionable"' realistic elements, -such as Brave New 
World, Ldrd of the Flies, Catcher in the Rye, Johnny 
Got /-lis Gun, tatch~22, Soul on ice, or A Day.J)Jo 
Pigs Would pie. The most obvioUs and immediate* 
victims are oftert fqund among our best and most 
creative English teachers, those who have* ventured 
outside the narrow boundaries of conventional texts. 
Ultimately, however, the real victims are the students^ 
denied 'the freedom to explore ideas and pursue 
truth^^herever^and however they wish. 

Great damage may be done .by book committees' 
appointed by national or local organizations X6 pore 
over anthologies, texts, library books, and paper- . 
backs to find passages which advocate, or seem to 
advocate, causj^o&r (joncepts or practices these 
prganizations condemn. As a result, some publishers, 
sensitive to possible objections, carefully e)(ciude 
sentences or selections that might conceivably offend 
jme group, somehow,, sometime, somewhere. 
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The Community's Responsibility 

American citizens who care about the irfjf)rovement 
^of'e^Jation are urged to join students, teachers, 
librarians, administrators/ boards of education, and 
•professional and scholarly organizations ^in support 
of the students' right to r^ad Only widespread and 
informed support in every community can assure that 

enough citizens are interested in the development 
and maintenance of a superior^ V^hool -system X6 
guarantee its achievement, ' 
malicious gossip, ignorant rurnors, and deceptive 
' lettersjo the editor will not be circulated withp'ut 

I challenge and correction,^ 

newspapers tvili be 'cO'nvinced that the puj^lic 
Sincerely des^res objective school news reporting, 

/ free* from ^slanting oV editorial corViment which 
destroys confidence in and support fo/ schools, 
trhe ^community will 'not pS^mit, its resources and 
» erier^KJs to be''dis5ipateci ,in conflicts created .by 
special "Interest groups^ striving to advance tjjeir 
idieolcJgto$ or [biases; and . • , 

faith I.P <JerTiocratic traditions and proces^e's will 
be maintained * > - ' 



A program' of Action • 



'Censorship ir> Schools is a widespread ' problem 
Teachers of English, librarians, and schbol admini*- 

^r^tors can best serve sti^ents, literature, and the 
profession today if they prepare novy to face pres 
sures sensibly^ demonstrating on the one hand a 
willingness to consider ^the m"erits of any complaint 
and on the other the courage to defend jjTeir litera- 
ture program with intelligence and^vigdr The Council y 
therefore recommends that every school undertake 
the following two-step program to protect, the stu - 
. dents' right*to read: , • 

the establishment of a representative (Jomrriitte^ 
to consider book selection procedures and to 
screen complaints^' and . ' ^, 

a vigorous' campaign 'to .establlsh^^a^c^bmrrttjflity ^ 
a.tmosphere in w'hich idtal citizens may ttfe efn- « 
, listed.to support the freedom to readx * 

Proceclures for Book .Selection • - , 

Although one may defend the freedom p read witt^- 
out reservation as ofte of the hallmarks of a^free 
society, thece 15 no substitute »for informed/ pro- 
fesSionai, 'and quaKried bbok* selectwn English- 
, ' teachers' are better qualified to choose and" recom- 
f * mend books for their, classes than persons not pre V-^ 
* ' . pared in the' J^eld. Nevertheless, admin istratorj ^ 
. have certain legaLar^d professional responsibilities. 
" For thes^^re^ons and as a *rnatt6r of professipnal 
* CQvrte^y, they sIVouIdrf^De kep^ cnfgrmed. about the ^ 
crit'e^ia and the procedures used by *Engli^h teacher^ / 
in selecting booKs anrf the tities of the books used.^ 
^ l : In each school. the English ' deaartm^t should 
\ * develop its own state'ment explainin^vhy literature ^ 
' . ' i§ taught 'and how .books are chrosen for, each class. 
*' This statement, should be on^'fi^e with the ^drhmis- 
tratiQn before any complaints^ ar^ rece*ived. Jh^* 
statjBi*fient should also sq,ppor< fh'(^ teacher's right " , 
' . ^ to choose supplementary oi0te^^als ancf*to discuss ^ 
controversial issues insofar as they/ are ^relevary. 
ORerating within such a policy, the. Eriglish* depart ^ 
. ^ perlt should take th^ following steps: 

^ Es^abli^ a convnittee to help other English teach 

. ' • e;s ftnd exciting and cha^lenging,books of potential , . 

^ * \fa1ufe to studenlsin a specific school. Schools with- . 1 

O out departments or .small schools with a few ^ 
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English teachers should organize a permanent 
Committee charged witK' thje responsibility of 
alerting (Abet* teachers to^ew books just pub- 
lished or old booKs now forgotten- vyhi^h might 
prove valuable in the literature program. 
Devote time at each department meeting to re- 
views and comments by the above coftimittee or 
pl^n speciaL meetings for this purpose Free and 
open meetings to discuss books of potential valut 
t9 students would seem both reasonable and 
normal^ for any English department. Teachers 
should, be encouraged to cha<lenge any books 
recommended or to suggest titles hitherto ignored 
Require that each English teacher give a rationale 
for any book to be read by an entire class. Written 
rationales for all books read by an entire class 
would serve t[)e department well if censorship 
should strike'^ A file &1 rationales should serve 
as impressf^e evnJence to the administration and 
the C9mmunity that English teachers have not 
chosen their books lightly or haphazardly 
Report tp Jhe administration the books that will 
l?e used for class reading by each English teacher 

Such^a procedure gives each teacher the right to ex- 
pect support from fellow teacher^ and'administrators 
whenever someone objects to a book. 

The Legal Problem 

Apart from the professional and moral issues involved 
in censorship, there are legal matters about *which 
NQTE cannot give ad\/ice. The Council is not a legal 
autKority, Across the nation, 'moreover, conditions 
vary so much that no one general principle applies 
In some states, for exafnple, textbooks are purchased 
from public funds and supplied free to students, in 
others, ^students must rent or buy their own texts 
- vfhe legal status of textbook adoption lists also 
varies. Some lists includ^e^ only those books which 
must be taught and allow teachers freedom to select 
additional* titles, other lists^are restrictive, containing 
the only books which may be required for all stu- 
dents. 

As a part of sensible preparations fo'r handling 
attacks on books, each schQol should ascertain what 
laws apply to it . ' 

Preparing the Community 

To respond to complaints about books, every school 
O have a committee of teachers (and possibly 



students, parents, and other representatives from ,the " 
community) organized to 

inform the community about 'book selection 
procedures/ ^ 

enlist' jhje support of citizens,. pJossibly by ex- 
plaining the 'Place of literature in the educational 
^ process or by discussing at meetings of parents 
^ and other community groups the* books used at 
that school, and 

consider any complaints against any work * 

No community is so small that it lacks concerned* 
p^ple who care about their children and the educa- 
tional program of the schools No community is so 
small that it lacks readers who will support the 
English tochers in defending books when complaints 
are received. Unhappily, English teachers too often 
fail to seek out these people and to cultivate their 
good will and support before censorship strikes. 

Defending the Books 

I* 

Despite the care taken to select worthwhile books ^ 
for student reading and the qualifications of teachers 
selecting and recommending books, occasianak 
objections to a vvork will undoubtedly be made 
All books are potentially, open to criticism in one or 
more g.eneral areas ,the treatment of ideologies, of 
minorities, of love and sex, the use of language not 
acceptable to some people; the type of illustrations, 
the private Ufe or politicaf affiliations of the author 
^T, in a few cas«, the illustrator. 

If some attacks are'^made by groups or individuals 
. frankly hostile to free inquiry and open discussion, 
others are made by misinformed or misguided people 
J>ho, acting on emotion or rumor, simply do not 
understand how the books are to be used. Others^ 
are made by ""well-intentioned ' and conscientious 
people who fear that harm will come to some seg- 
ment of the commun^ if a particular book is read 
or recommended. ^ ' ^ 

What should be done upon receipt of a complaint? 

If the complainant telephones,' listen courteously 
and refer him or her t9 the teacher involved. 
That teacher shoufd be the first person to discuss 
the book with the' person objecting to its use. 
If the complainant is not satisfied, invite him or 
her to file* the complaint in writing, but make no 
commitments, admissions oT guilt', or threats. 
If the complainant writes, contact the teacher in- 
volved and let that teacher call the complainant! 



i . 

Sometimes the problem seems^less serious and 
more easily Vesolved through personal contact 
ewer the phone. If the complainant is not satisfied, 
invite hi^ or her to file the complaint m writing 
on a form prepared for this p&)'pose. (See sampl^)- 



Citizen's Request 
ioy Reconsideration of a Work 

Paperback. 

Author . Hardcover- 
Title ^ ' ' ' 

^Publisher llf known) ^ 

Request initiated by * 



Telephone Address _! l. 

City ^ : Zip Coda 

Complainant represents 
Himself/Herself 

^ ^ (Name organization) -t 

' 1 (Identify other group) 



1 Have you been able to discuss this work with the 
teacher or librarian who ordered it or who used it? 

• Yes No 

2 What do you understand to be the general purpose for 
using this work? 

a. Provide support for a.unij in the curriculum^ - . 
Yes ^ No ^ I 

b. Provide a learning experience for the reader irt one 
kindof literature? 

Ye^ - ; _ IVio ' 

c Other i 

3 Drtl the general purpose for the use of the work, as 
described by the teacher or librarian, seem a suitable 
one to you? • 

_ Yes No 

If not. please explain . 



4 Whati^o you think is the^gen^ral purpose of the author 
in this book? . 



5. In what ways do you think a work of this nature is not 
suitable for the use the teacher or librarian wishes to 



carry out? 



6. Have you been able to learn what is the students' re- 
ponse to this work? | ^ 
Yes No . " 



7 What response did the students mak^? 



;/ 



8. Have you been able to lea^n from your school library 
what book reviewers or other students of literature 
have written about this work? 

Q - Yes No 



9 Would you like the teacher or. hbrarian to give you a 

written summary of what book reviewers and other 

students have yvntten about this book or film' 

Yes No- ' 

> 

10 Do you have negative reviews of the book' 
Yes No 

1 1 Where were they published?'.! ^_ ^_ 

12 Would you be. Willing *o provide summaries of the 
reviews you haye*collected' 

Yes ' No 

13 What would you like your library/school to do about 
thifworl?? 

— Do not asstgn/lend'it to my chjd 

— Return It to the staff selection committee/depart- 
ment for reevaluation 

, Other-Please explain t - 



14, In Its place, what work would you recommend that 
would convey as valuable a picture and perspective of 
the subject treated' 



Signature . 
Date . 



At fjrst, except for politely acknowledging the 
CQn[iplaint 'and explaining the established procedures, 
the English teacher should do nothing. The success 
©f much censorship depends upon frightening an 
Unprepared school or English department into some 
precipitous action.*^ A standardized procedure wIM 
take the sting from the first outburst of criticism. 
When-the responsible objector learns that -he or she 
will be given a fair hearing through following the 
proper cltannels, he or she is more likely to be satis- 
fied The idle censor,, on the other hand, may well be 
discouraged irom taking further action. A number of 
advantages will be provided by the form, which will 

formalize thQ complaint, • » 

indicate specifically the work In question, 
identify the complainant, ' 
suggest how many others support the* complaint, 
require the complainant to think through objec- 
tions la order to make an intelligent statement on 
work (1,2, and 3), 

cause the complainant to evaluate the work, for 
other groups than merely the one he or she first 
hand in mind (4), * ^ ** 
establish his or her familiarity with the wdrk (5), 
give the complainant an opportunity to consider 
the criticism about the work and the teacher's 
purpose in using the work (6, 1 , and 8), and 
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give the complainant an opportunity to suggest 
alternative actions to be .taken on the work (9 and 

• 10)* ' 0 . 

The co/nnrjittee reviev^ing^ cemplaints should be 
available on'short notice to consider the completed 
"Citizen^s Request for Reconsideration, of a Work" 
' and to call in the complainant^ arnj the teacher \n- 
volved for a conference Members o-f the^committee 
should have reevaluated the work in advance of the 
meeting, and the group should be prej^ared to ex- 

♦ plain Its findings Membership of the committee 
should should ordinarily include an abmrni^rator, 
the English,^department chair, and at least two class-' 
room teachers of EViglish But the department might 
consider the advisability of including members from 
the community and the local or state NCTE affiliate 
As a matter of course, recommendations- from the 
committee ;would be forwarded to the superint^i^n- 
dent, vvho would in turn submit them to the board of 
education, the legally constituted authority in the 
school. . "* 

Teachers and administrators should recognize 
that the responsibility for selecting works for class 
study lies with classroom teachers and that the 

• responsibility for reevaluating any work begins with 
the review committee. Both teachers and adminis- 
trators should refrain from discj^ssing the objection 
with the complainant, the press, or community 
groups. ,Once the conriplaint has been filed, the 
authority for handling the situation must ultimately 
rest with tfcie administration and school board. 

Freedom of inquiry is essential to education in a 
democracy. To establish conditions essential 'for 
freedom, teachers and administrators need to follow 
procedures similar to thosi? recommended h^re. 
Where, schools V^ist unreasonable pressures, fhe cases 
are seldom publicized and students continue to read 
works as they wish. The community that entrusts 
students to the care of an English teacher should 
also trust that teacher to exercise professional judg- 
ment in selecting or recommending books. The 
English teacher can be free to teach literature,^ and 
students can be free to read whatever ^hey wish only 
if informed and vigilant groups, within the profession 
and without, unite in resisting unfair pressures. 



1 *^ 



Resources ' c 

Special materials to assist teachers and administrators 
are available from the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1111,Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 
61801. ' 

The Students' Right to Read. Additional copies 

of this statement are availabrle upon request. 
f 

Censors in the C/assroom The Mind Benders. 
Edward B. Jenkinson. Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, 1979 , .: 
Censorship Game and How to Play it. Benjamin C. 
Cox. The National Council for the Social Studies 
Bulletin, No. 50. Washington, D.C., 1977 
Dealing with Censorship. Ed. Jarnes E. Davis. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1979 
" Lobbying for Freedom. A '^Citizen's Guide to 
Fighting Censorship at the State Level. St. Martin's 
Press, 1975 

Students' Right to Know. Eds Lee Bu cress and 
Edward B. Jenkinson. National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1982 

Valuable material is also available from the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60.611, particularly the Library Bill of Rights 
and the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, the 
latter a bi monthly publication * available by sub- 
scription • ^ 
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